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Under  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill,  block  grants  to  the 
states  for  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  system  will  provide 
funds  for  a  variety  of  correctional  activities,  including  training 
programs  for  correctional  personnel.    A  key  requirement  for  acquir- 
ing these  funds  is  comprehensive  statewide  planning  to  improve  all 
services  related  to  the  administration  of  justice.    Thus,  it  is 
necessary  to  mesh  each  operational  jurisdiction's  needs  in  each 
major  program  for  improvement. 


Personnel  training  is  a  high  priority  concern  of  every 
agency  in  the  field.    It  is  the  one  issue  that  can  en- 
courage the  many  state  correctional  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions to  plan  the  future  together.    Such  a  consensus 
will  insure  that  the  field  of  corrections  presents  a 
united  front  in  seeking  training  funds.    This  will  avoid 
the  dangers  of  a  random  variety  of  demands  which  are 
overlapping,  duplicative,  and  conflicting  within  one 
state.    The  absence  of  comprehensive  planning  and  inter- 
agency cooperation  would  surely  jeopardize  the  promising 
opportunities  for  corrections  envisioned  by  the  authors 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill. 


This  is  one  of  three  publications  which  has 
been  developed  to  assist  in  the  planning  of 
statewide  training  for  correctional  workers. 

Others  are  An  Operational  Analysis  of  the 
Correctional  Task — Probation,  Parole  and 
Institutions  and  Toward  An  Ideal  Training 
Program  for  Corrections. 
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PREFACE  ^fffy 


After  a  halting  beginning,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  became  law  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
was  created.    LEAA  was  to  provide  block  grants  to  the  states  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  crime  control.    A  first 
priority  need  was  the  development  of  a  statewide,  comprehensive  plan. 

States  were  required  to  develop  committees  of  representatives  of  all 
phases  of  law  enforcement,  including  corrections.    Although  corrections' 
representation  was  limited,  it  could,  through  planning,  have  significant 
impact  upon  the  state  committee  in  its  requests  for  funding  of  activi- 
ties. 

The  opportunity  to  plan  together  was  provided  by  the  Western  Interstate 
Commission  for  Higher  Education  which  convened  correctional  leaders  and 
decision  makers  from  throughout  the  state  to  form  a  Montana  Correctional 
Manpower  Training  Committee.    This  committee's  first  activity  was  a  man- 
power survey  of  line  personnel  in  corrections  in  the  state.    The  report 
that  follows  is  the  result  of  this  survey. 


Committee  Members: 
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Gordon  Browder,  Missoula 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  survey  of  persons  working  with  the  criminal  offender 
in  Montana  was  designed  to  assist  state-level  planning 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  state  criminal  justice 
system.    The  questionnaire  used  to  collect  the  data  was 
submitted  to  correctional  personnel  throughout  the  state 
and  the  90%  return  clearly  reflects  the  strong  "grass 
roots"  support  of  the  correctional  field. 

The  data  obtained  is  not  the  final  word  regarding  correc- 
tional training  and  education  in  the  state.    Some  problems 
arose  in  interpreting  the  responses  and  several  items  had 
been  included  that  were  not  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the 
survey.    Nevertheless,  the  personnel  profile  depicted  in 
this  report  is,  at  least,  a  beginning  step  toward  identi- 
fying educational  and  training  needs  of  Montana's  correc- 
tional personnel. 

In  reading  the  report,  one  realizes  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  employed  in  Montana  corrections  who 
are  earnestly  seeking  opportunities  to  improve  the  quality 
of  service.    This  in  itself  warrants  serious  attention  when 
planning  future  education  and  training  programs. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  specific  data  analyzed  in  the  report 
will  also  serve  to  guide  those  persons  responsible  for 
developing  such  programs  in  terms  of  the  extent,  nature, 
length,  and  location  of  training  opportunities.  Attention 
and  serious  consideration  of  future  training  programs  may 
be  provoked  by  the  information  provided  about  levels  of 
education,  prior  employment  backgrounds,  age,  length  of 
service  in  corrections,  and  attitudes  toward  future  train- 
ing. 

The  report  has  been  beneficial  to  WICHE  in  that  it  provided 
another  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  shar- 
ing the  resources  of  higher  education  and  the  field  of 
corrections  in  solving  problems  of  mutual  concern  in  the 
West. 
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THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 


General  Description 

Montana,  fourth  largest  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  146,997 
square  miles  of  which  184,970  acres  are  Indian  land.    The  average  width 
of  the  state  is  275  miles  and  the  average  breadth  is  535  miles.  The 
population  estimate  in  1964  was  702,000  (42nd  in  the  United  States). 
In  this  population  there  are  more  than  36,000  Indians— 20,400  residing 
in  reservation  areas  and  15,905  who  live  "off  reservation".    The  total 
population  is  scattered  with  two-thirds  of  the  people  living  in  small, 
rural  towns.    The  four  largest  urban  areas  are  less  than  60,000  in  popu- 
lation; the  largest  county  houses  80,000  persons  and  the  smallest,  894 
(1960  census). 


Social  Characteristics  of  the  Four  Largest  Cities 


A  concise  illustration  of  Montana's 
place  among  the  states  in  many  social 
characteristics  may  be  gained  from  a 
recent  analysis  of.American  cities  by 
Hadden  &  Borgatta.     They  analyzed 
the  census  data  of  674  cities  having 
populations  over  25,000  and  compared 
all  cities  on  12  important  measures. 
Each  city  has  been  rated  and  assigned 
a  numerical  score  of  0  to  9.  These 
numerical  values  are  interpreted  in 
the  box  to  the  right.    For  example, 
a  city  having  a  very  high  median 
family  income  would  receive  a  score 
of  "9";  a  city  having  the  lowest  or 
very  low  median  family  income  would 
receive  a  score  of  "0". 


Score 

Cities  Rank  In 

Given 

Comparison 

9 

Top  10th 

8 

2nd  10th 

7 

3rd  10th 

6 

4th  10th 

5 

5th  10th 

4 

6th  10th 

3 

7th  10th 

2 

8th  10th 

1 

9th  10th 

0 

Bottom  10th 

.  H?dden>  J;»  Borgatta,  E.F.,  American  Cities:  Their  Social  Char- 
actevxstzcs,  (Chicago,  Rand  McNally,  1965),  p. 88. 
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TABLE  I. 


SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
FOUR  MONTANA  CITIES 


Billings 

Butte 

Great 
Falls 

Missoula 

1. 

Total  Population  (1000's) 

52 

27 

55 

27 

2. 

Single  Family  Dwelling 
Units 

4 

2 

3 

4 

3. 

Ponul ati on  Den^itv 

6 

6 

5 

5 

A 

ncQlan.  lflLUiiic 

7 

1 

t; 

<J 

c 

D . 

ueprivauion  index 

l 
1 

1 

c 

u  • 

!o                 nil  1  IC    I\Cj  1  UCM  Ij 

2 

2 

3 

2 

7. 

Foreign-born  Residents 

4 

7 

5 

4 

8. 

Median  Age 

2 

8 

1 

2 

9. 

1960  Population  Increase 

7 

0 

6 

5 

10. 

%  Same  House,  1955-60 

1 

8 

1 

1 

11. 

%  Migrants 

8 

2 

8 

8 

12. 

Educational  Center 

6 

2 

6 

9 

2 


1.  The  four  cities  in  Montana  with  populations  over  25,000  (as  of  the 
1960  census)  are  Billings  (52,000),  Butte  (27,000),  Great  Falls 
(55,000)  and  Missoula  (27,000). 

2.  Montana  urban  centers  are  near  the  sample  average  for  the  number 
of  single  family  dwelling  units  with  Butte  and  Great  Falls  posses- 
sing considerably  more  multiple  family  dwelling  units. 

3.  Montana  is  also  average  for  density  of  population  in  its  cities 
with  little  variation,  although  the  vast  rural  expanses  of  the 
state  complicate  the  delivery  of  services  related  to  all  facets 
of  life. 

4.  The  median  family  income  in  two  of  the  cities  in  Montana  is  at 
least  average  with  Billings  falling  into  a  "high  average"  group. 
However,  family  income  in  Butte  falls  in  the  lowest  sectors  of 
the  cities  studied  reflecting  the  urban  dependency  on  one  primary 
industry  and  labor  market  fluctuations  associated  with  that  indus- 
try.   Great  Falls  is  also  below  average  with  a  score  of  "3".  This 
urban  study  does  not  reflect  the  rural  economic  wealth  concentrat- 
ed in  a  small  number  of  families. 

5.  The  deprivation  index  is  generally  low  with  Butte  following  the 
economic  pattern  of  considerably  higher  deprivation  than  any  of 
the  other  three  Montana  cities.    It  is  significant  that  Billings, 
Great  Falls,  and  Missoula  reflect  very  low  deprivation  when  com- 
pared to  the  other  671  cities  in  the  country.    It  is  known  that 
some  rural  areas  supporting  the  Indian  population  in  Montana 
display  an  abysmal  degree  of  deprivation  in  contrast  to  the  three 
urban  centers  mentioned  above. 

6.  Montana  as  a  state  and  all  of  its  cities  are  well  below  average  in 
the  percentage  of  non -white  residents. 

7.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Butte,  with  lower  family  income  and  higher 
deprivation  has  an  above-average  percentage  of  foreign-born  resi- 
dents.   Great  Falls,  Missoula,  and  Billings  fall  near  the  average 
percentage  of  foreign-born  residents.    This  is  probably  true  for 
the  state  as  a  whole. 

8.  Again,  Butte  residents  are  considerably  older  than  the  rest  of 
the  population  of  the  state.    Great  Falls,  Billings,  and  Missoula 
all  possess  very  young  populations  in  the  lower  20%  of  the  nation 
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for  median  age. 


9.       Population  increase  is  average  in  Missoula,  and  well  above  aver- 
age in  Great  Falls  and  Billings.    Butte  reflects  a  population 
decrease  compared  with  the  bottom  10%  of  cities  in  the  nation. 
The  urban  and  rural  attractions  of  Montana  promise  a  continued 
above-average  increase  in  population. 

10.  For  residential  stability,  Billings,  Great  Falls,  and  Missoula 
fall  in  the  lowest  10%  of  cities  in  the  country.    Montana  fami- 
lies change  their  residence  in  the  cities  frequently  with  the 
only  exception  being  Butte,  where,  as  could  be  anticipated,  the 
residential  stability  is  in  the  top  20%  of  the  cities  analyzed. 

11.  The  percentage  of  migrants  in  Montana  is  generally  very  high  with 
the  exception  of  Butte,  where  it  is  very  low. 

12.  In  relation  to  educational  activity,  Montana  is  average,  being  in 
the  top  10%  in  Missoula  as  compared  to  the  other  671  cities  and 
above  average  in  Great  Falls  and  Billings.    Butte  falls  into  the 
lowest  20%  of  cities  in  the  nation  in  relation  to  the  educational 
center  characteristic. 


MONTANA  CORRECTIONS    -    AN  OVERVIEW 


Montana  Juvenile  Courts 

The  18  district  courts  and  28  district  judges  in  the  State  of  Montana 
serve  the  56  counties  as  juvenile  courts.    These  courts  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  delinquent  children  under  the  age  of  18  years. 
However,  a  child  over  the  age  of  16  who  commits  or  attempts  to  commit  a 
major  felony  as  specifically  listed  is  not  proceeded  against  as  a  juv- 
enile but  is  prosecuted  in  the  criminal  courts. 

Within  the  18  juvenile  courts  there  are  11  full-time  chief  probation 
officers,  10  full-time  deputy  probation  officers,  10  part-time  proba- 
tion officers,  and  two  courts  where  the  sheriff  serves  as  the  juvenile 
probation  officer.    All  probation  officers  are  appointed  by  a  district 
judge. 
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Montana  Board  of  Pardons 


The  Board  of  Pardons,  established  by  the  34th  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1955,  is  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
director  who  is  also  the  adult  interstate  administrator,  the  assistant 
director,  nine  full -time  probation  and  parole  officers,  and  one  part- 
time  officer. 

The  adult  probation  and  parole  officers  investigate  all  persons  refer- 
red to  them  by  the  director  of  probation  and  parole  or  by  any  court 
which  they  serve.    They  furnish  each  person  released  under  their  super- 
vision a  written  statement  of  the  conditions  of  his  probation  or  parole 
and  instruct  him  regarding  it.    They  keep  informed  of  the  conduct  and 
condition  of  each  person  released  under  their  supervision  and  use  all 
suitable  methods  to  aid  and  encourage  him  to  bring  about  improvement 
in  his  conduct  or  condition. 

Montana  State  Department  of  Institutions 

The  Montana  Board  of  Institutions  and  Montana  Department  of  Institutions 
was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  1963  Legislative  Assembly.    The  function  of 
the  Board,  in  addition  to  other  duties  assigned  by  law,  is  to  establish 
general  policies  for  the  management  of  the  Department  of  Institutions. 
The  five  members  are  appointed  for  five-year  terms  by  the  governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    Not  more  than  three  members  are 
from  the  same  congressional  district  and  not  more  than  three  are  affil- 
iated with  the  same  political  party. 

The  Department  of  Institutions  provides  a  broad  framework  of  adminis- 
trative guides  to  the  11  institutions  under  its  control  and  implements 
the  policy  decision  of  the  Board.    The  central  office  operates  four 
program  uni ts--Fiscal  Division,  Personnel  Division,  Reimbursement  Divi- 
sion, and  the  Aftercare  Division.    Those  involved  in  this  survey  are: 

—   Pine  Hills  School 

The  Pine  Hills  School  (formerly  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys)  located  in  Miles  City  was  established  in 
1893.    The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  provide  care, 
education  and  rehabilitation  for  boys  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  21  years  who  have  been  committed  by  the  juv- 
enile courts. 

Current  Population:   142  Current  Staff:  97 
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Mountain  View  School 

The  Mountain  View  School  (formerly  the  Vocational 
School  for  Girls)  located  in  Helena  was  established 
in  1893.    The  school  was  originally  part  of  the. 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Miles  City 
and  was  transferred  to  its  present  site  in  1919. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  provide  care,  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation  for  girls  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  21  who  are  committed  by  the  juvenile 
courts . 

Current  Population:  64  Current  Staff:  48 


Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp 

The  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp  located  south  of 
Bigfork  opened  on  July  1,  1968.    The  camp  program 
is  to  rehabilitate  juvenile  male  delinquents  and 
also  gainfully  employ  these  young  men  in  the  Mon- 
tana Swan  River  State  Forest. 

Current  Population:  22  Current  Staff:  22 


Montana  State  Prison 

The  Montana  State  Prison  located  at  Deer  Lodge  was 
established  in  1869.    Its  purpose  is  to  provide  for 
the  custody,  training  and  rehabilitation  of  adult 
criminal  offenders  who  have  been  committed  from  the 
courts  of  the  county  where  the  felony  occurred.  The 
objectives  of  the  prison  are  to  serve  and  protect 
the  public  by  control  and  correction  of  committed 
adult  offenders,  to  administer  the  sentences  of  the 
courts,  and  to  prepare  the  committed  offenders  for 
return  to  the  community  as  useful  persons. 

Current  Population:  496  Current  Staff:  193 


Juvenile  Aftercare  Division 

The  Juvenile  Aftercare  Division  program  supervises 
children  who  are  released  from  the  department's 
juvenile  correctional  institutions.    It  includes 
direct  supervision,  independent  living  arrangements, 


group  homes,  and  foster  care  placement. 


Juvenile  Participation:  200  Current  Staff:  6 


—   Montana  Children's  Center: 

Manpower  data  was  collected  from  the  staff  of  this 
institution  through  the  cooperation  of  Superintendent 
Joe  Balkovitz.    However,  since  it  is  primarily  a  non- 
correctional  institution  at  this  time,  a  summary  of 
the  data  is  not  included  in  this  report.    After  July  1, 
1969,  juvenile  aftercare  services  will  be  provided  this 
institution. 

Graph  I. 
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PERSONAL  DATA 


The  manpower  study  begins  with  a  description  of  the  personal  character- 
istics of  the  correctional  staff  employed  in  Montana  in  1969.  The 
staff  is  described  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  and  race  or  nationality. 

TABLE  II. 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Descriptive  Categories 

Montana  % 

Regional  % 

National  % 

Age: 

llnrlav  91 

unuer  cl 

9 1  9Q 

in  n 

iy  .u 

8.0 

21.0 

in  n 

iy  .U 

10.5 

OC  /IQ 

oo  -  4y 

or  n 

35.0 

51.0 

22.5 

oU  -  04 

ob  .U 

28.0 

45.0 

65  + 

1.0 

1.0 

Sex: 

Male 

99.4 

87.0 

86.0 

Female 

.6 

13.0 

14.0 

Race  or  Nationality: 

Anglo 

92.7 

91.0* 

91.0* 

Spanish  American 

.5 

4.0 

4.0 

Negro 

6.0 

8.0 

Indian 

1.6 

Oriental 

.5 

1.0 

Other 

4.7 

In  this  particular  section  and  in  other  parts  of  the  survey,  figures 
have  been  included  that  represent  similar  trends  in  the  western  region 
and  in  the  entire  nation.    These  figures  should  provide  a  useful  compar- 
ison and  demonstrate  Montana's  place  within  the  broader  perspectives  of 

*   —  1 

Percentages  total  more  than  100%  due  to  overlap  in  categories 
(i.e. 3  Spanish  American  -  Anglo). 
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regional  and  national  correctional  manpower. 

A  number  of  conclusions  can  be  made  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  II 
concerning  the  distribution  of  personnel.    Inasmuch  as  there  is  only 
one  female  juvenile  probation  or  parole  officer  (of  those  who  responded) 
and  no  women  in  the  field  in  the  adult  area,  more  women  should  be  re- 
cruited in  both  the  juvenile  and  adult  correctional  field  worker  areas. 
Also  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  female  correctional 
workers  in  Montana  is  far  below  the  national  average. 

Only  19%  of  the  correctional  workers  are  under  30  years  of  age.  This 
age  group  constituted  approximately  22%  of  the  juvenile  workers  and  19% 
of  the  adult  workers.    The  small  percentage  would  indicate  that  the 
recruitment  of  recent  college  graduates  is  very  low.    This  fact  is 
supported  by  the  low  percentage  of  college  graduates  currently  employ- 
ed as  correctional  workers.    More  will'  be  said  about  this  in  the  follow- 
ing section. 

At  the  present  time,  only  1.6%  of  those  who  responded  were  of  Indian 
descent.    Because  of  the  high  percentage  of  Indian  offenders  in  the 
state  institutions  (approximately  24%  in  the  state  prison  and  39%  in 
the  juvenile  institutions),  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  need  for  more 
correctional  workers  of  Indian  extraction. 


The  source  for  these  regional  and  national  figures  is  the  sur- 
vey conducted  for  the  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training  by  Louis  Harris  &  Associates  during  1968. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  CORRECTIONAL  WORKERS 


The  following  table  displays  the  academic  achievement  of  correctional 
workers  in  the  State  of  Montana.    The  highest  certificate  awarded  to 
more  than  86%  of  the  workers  was  a  high  school  diploma.  Nevertheless, 
17%  of  the  people  in  this  group  did  attend  college  for  two  years  or 
less. 

TABLE  III. 

HIGHEST  DEGREE  OR  CERTIFICATE 
OBTAINED  BY  CORRECTIONAL  STAFF 


MONTANA 

REGIONAL 

NATIONAL 

Degree  or  Certificate 

Number 

% 

% 

% 

No  Degree  or  Certificate 

41 

21.0 

1.0 

2.0 

G.E.D. 

22 

11.3 

NA* 

NA 

High  School 

105 

54.0 

5.0 

11.0 

A. A. 

3 

1.6 

11.0 

12.0 

B.A.  or  B.S. 

16 

8.2 

34.0 

28.0 

Master's  Degree 

2 

1.0. 

10.0 

21.0 

Ph.D. 

0 

2.0 

2.0 

Other 

6 

3.0 

NA 

NA 

*Not  applicable 


There  appears  to  be  a  large  gap  in  the  extent  of  formal  education  be- 
tween the  Montana  correctional  workers  and  corrections  personnel  in  che 
region  and  the  nation.    This  variation  can  be  more  easily  demonstrated 
by  converting  the  above  percentages  in  Table  III  to  ratios: 

Ratio  of  Percentages 
Levels  of  Education  Montana  :  Nation      Montana  :  Region 

High  school  diploma 

or  less  14     :       1  6h     :  1 

B.A. ,  B.S. ,  and 

graduate  degrees  1:5  1:5% 
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At  the  lower  educational  levels,  Montana  has  a  significantly  greater 
percentage  of  workers  when  compared  to  the  region  and  to  the  nation. 
And  at  the  levels  of  higher  education,  Montana  falls  behind  the  region 
and  the  nation. 

The  job  assignments  of  personnel  with  college  degrees  (less  than  10%  of 
the  total  number  of  employees)  are  concentrated  in  working  with  the  juv- 
enile offender.    Of  the  total  number  employed  as  juvenile  parole  offi- 
cers, 83%  hold  at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree.    Similarly,  one  out  of 
three  of  the  juvenile  probation  officers  hold  degrees.    As  an  absolute 
value,  this  is  not  particularly  high  but, "in  contrast,  there  are  no 
workers  in  adult  probation  and  parole  with  college  degrees. 

Graph  II. 
CORRECTIONAL  ASSIGNMENT  OF  STAFF 


WITH  A  BACHELOR'S  OR  MASTER'S  DEGREE  (N=19) 


Adult  Institution 
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As  shown  in  Table  IV,  personnel  enter  the  field  cf  corrections  fron 
almost  every  possible  college  background.    As  preparation  for  employ- 
ment, the  survey  respondents  rated  their  education  from  "poor"  to 
"excellent" . 

TABLE  IV. 

ACADEMIC  BACKGROUND  OF 
STAFF  PREVIOUSLY  ATTENDING  COLLEGE 


Academic  Areas  of 

MONTANA 

REGIONAL 

NATIONAL 

Major  Emphasis 

Number 

% 

% 

% 

Behavioral  Science 

(Psychology 3  sociology 
social  work j  criminology, 
corrections ) 

8 

36.0 

40.0 

59.0 

General  Liberal  Arts 

4 

22.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Business 

3 

20.0 

2.4 

3.5 

Education 

* 

NA 

NA 

12.0 

15,5 

Miscellaneous 

4 

22.0 

38.6 

15.0 

* 

Not  applicable 


Course  work  in  the  behavioral  sciences  should  be  encouraged  by  correc- 
tional institutions  within  the  state--both  as  a  prerequisite  for  em- 
ployment and  as  on-going  education  while  employed.    This  in  turn  will 
no  doubt  mean  exerting  some  demand  for  greater  availability  for  study 
in  the  behavioral  science  area,  particularly  in  the  departments  of 
criminology  and  corrections. 

In  general ,  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  recruitment  of  college  grad- 
uates into  the  field  of  corrections"!    It  is  possible  that  the  pay 
scales  will  not  permit  the  recruitment  of  college  graduates  for  prison 
correctional  officers  or  house  parents,  but  more  college  graduates 
should  be  recruited  as  juvenile  probation  officers  and  adult  probation 
and  parole  officers. 
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If  a  significantly  higher  number  of  college  graduates  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately recruited,  compensatory  action  must  be  taken  in  providing  more 
in-service  training.    This  is  not  only  logical  but  in  line  with  the 
fact  that  91%  of  the  people  in  the  field  who  replied  have  no  bachelor's 
degree  and  yet,  98.2%  of  all  those  who  responded  felt  that  in-service 
training  is  valuable  in  helping  them  to  do  a  better  job. 

Respondents  evaluated  their  education  in  the  following  way.    About  91% 
of  those  employed  considered  formal  education  and  previous  employment 
as  effective  preparation  for  their  jobs.    However,  over  97%  felt  that 
actual  work  experience  and  training  since  entering  the  field  of  correc- 
tions is  the  most  valuable  training  area  for  effective  work.  Apparent- 
ly, personnel  value  their  past  educational  experience  but  place  a  still 
higher  value  on  continued  on-the-job  training  and  job-related  experience. 

In  comparison,  a  national  survey  of  correctional  workers  revealed  that 
94%  consider  their  formal  education  to  be  effective.    Regionally,  the 
same  percentage  gave  the  same  evaluation  to  their  formal  education. 


EMPLOYMENT  DATA 

Three  general  categories  have  been  used  to  describe  the  distribution  of 
the  current  correctional  staff.    The  following  breakdown  gives  the  num- 
ber of  staff  in  each  category:    (1)  adult-juvenile,  (2)  field-institu- 
tion, and  (3)  working  with  male  and/or  female  offender. 


Position  Description 

Percent  of 

1. 

Adult  Corrections 

56% 

Juvenile  Corrections 

44% 

2. 

Field  Personnel 

31% 

Institutional  Personnel 

69% 

3. 

Working  With  Male  Offender 

40% 

Working  With  Female  Offender 

10% 

Working  With  Both  Male  and 

Female  Offenders 

50% 

Of  those  responding  to  questions  concerning  current  employment  in  the 
correctional  field  in  Montana,  70%  of  the  total  personnel  have  entered 
the  field  since  1960.    Of  these,  approximately  85%  of  the  adult  correc- 
tional workers  have  entered  the  field  in  the  last  eight  years  whereas 
61%  of  those  working  with  juveniles  entered  the  field  in  this  same 
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eight-year  period.    Working  in  the  juvenile  area  1s  somewhat  more  condu- 
cive to  long-term  employment.    Approximately  50%  of  the  Montana  correc- 
tional employees  have  held  their  present  positions  two  years  or  less. 
This  extraordinary  mobility  within  the  field  may  suggest  the  need  for 
some  modifications  in  personnel  policies,  fringe  benefits,  salaries, 
etc. 

In  comparison,  note  the  regional  and  national  breakdown  of  percentage  of 
workers  employed  over  specified  periods  of  time.    There  tends  to  be 
greater  stability  regionally  and  nationally  than  in  Montana. 

Number  of  Years  in  Percentage  of  Staff 


Correctional  Work 

Nati  onal 

Regional 

Under  1 

4% 

2% 

1  -  3 

13% 

11% 

4  -  5 

9% 

7% 

6  -  10 

22% 

25% 

11  -  15 

18% 

19% 

Over  15 

34% 

35% 

The  occupational  background  of  those  entering  the  correctional  field  in 
Montana  as  well  as  the  western  region  and  the  nation  is  reflected  below: 

TABLE  V. 

OCCUPATIONAL  BACKGROUND 
OF  CURRENT  STAFF 


BACKGROUND  AREAS 

% 

.  MONTANA 

% 

REGIONAL 

% 

NATIONAL 

Religion 

.5 

* 

NA 

NA 

Teaching 

1.0 

6.0 

8.0 

Student 

3.0 

21.0 

16.0 

Government 

5.0 

32.0 

32.0 

Military 

8.0 

13.0 

10.0 

Law  Enforcement 

15.0 

NA 

NA 

Business  and  Industry 

31.0 

19.0 

22.0 

Unknown 

36.0 

5.0 

5.0 

*Not  applicable 
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In  Montana,  over  half  of  those  who  come  from  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment entered  the  probation  field.    The  military  personnel  that  were 
recruited  went  into  adult  correctional  institutional  work  at  a  rate  of 
about  50%.    Of  those  who  listed  their  previous  occupation  as  "other", 
70%  are  now  juvenile  institution  personnel  or  adult  institutional 
correctional  officers.    These  people  most  probably  were  housewives, 
agricultural  employees,  or  from  miscellaneous  fields  of  endeavor. 


JOB  ORIENTATION  AND  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 

Of  the  respondents,  85%  stated  that  there  was  some  form  of  orientation 
or  in-service  training  available.    The  availability  of  this  training 
varies  with  correctional  departments.    In  juvenile  probation  and  parole, 
49%  of  the  personnel  had  the  opportunity  for  training.    Similarly,  82% 
of  the  juvenile  institutional  personnel  and  95%  of  the  adult  probation 
and  parole  personnel  indicated  that  training  was  available. 

Conspicuously  absent  is  the  availability  of  orientation  training  for 
the  juvenile  correctional  field  worker  and  more  specifically,  juvenile 
probation  officers  and  supervisors.    This  may  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  the  juvenile  institutions  are  small  and  that  new  employees  are 
hired  only  when  a  single  vacancy  arises  and  they  are  immediately  placed 
in  a  position  and  then  trained  "on  the  job".    Because  Montana  is  a 
rural  state,  most  juvenile  probation  departments  consist  of  one  man  and 
it  is  usually  only  when  this  employee  retires,  dies,  or  is  dismissed 
that  there  is  a  vacancy.    Someone  must  be  recruited  at  once  to  replace 
him.    Here  again,  the  only  answer  seems  to  be  in-service  training 
rather  than  orientation  training  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 


Duration  of  Orientation  Training 

Of  the  juvenile  field  workers  who  received  orientation  training,  53% 
listed  a  training  period  of  one  week  or  less.    Similarly,  65%  of  the 
adult  field  workers  who  reported  receiving  orientation  training  re- 
ceived training  of  one  week  or  less.    Whereas  68%  of  the  adult  correc- 
tional institution  workers  received  orientation  training  lasting  from 
three  weeks  to  one  month,  only  16%  of  the  juvenile  correctional  insti- 
tutional workers  received  training  of  the  same  duration.    There  is  an 
obvious  lack  of  adequate  orientation  training  for  all  correctional 
workers  and  a  more  serious  deficiency  exists  among  juvenile  field  and 
institutional  workers  than  among  personnel  working  with  adults.  Simi- 
larly, the  length  of  orientation  and  in-service  training  of  the 
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existing  programs  is  inadequate  except  for  the  adult  institution  correc- 
tional worker. 


In-servioe  Training 

Adult  correctional  people  received  more  orientation  training  than  the 
juvenile  correctional  staff,  but  the  data  indicated  that  the  juvenile 
workers  received  more  in-service  training  than  was  available  in  the 
adult  field.    For  instance,  55%  of  the  juvenile  probation  and  parole 
personnel  received  in-service  training  of  one  week  or  more  per  annum 
per  person  as  compared  to  33%  of  the  adult  probation  and  parole  correc- 
tional staff. 

The  above  trend  is  also  true  for  the  correctional  institution  workers-- 
58%  of  the  juvenile  correctional  institution  workers  receive  one  week 
or  more  in-service  training  per  year  compared  to  33%  of  the  adult 
correctional  institution  workers. 

Nature  of  Training 

The  data  indicates  that  Montana's  correctional  workers  consider  ALL 
sources  of  training  useful;  however,  certain  sources  were  considered 
more  beneficial  than  others.    The  following  order  of  preference  is 
established  by  the  percentage  of  workers  considering  the  various 
sources  "very  useful". 

TABLE  VI. 


RANK  ORDER  OF  TRAINING  SOURCES  PREFERRED 


Training  Sources 

%  Personnel  Preference 

1) 

Training  Programs  Sponsored  by  the 
Employing  Agency  or  Institution 

85.0 

2) 

University  Seminars 

65.0 

3) 

Training  Programs  at  Other  Agencies 
or  Institutions 

59.0 

4) 

Training  Sessions  Sponsored  by 
Professional  Organizations 

59.0 

5) 

University  Course  Work 

59.0 

6) 

Correspondence  Course  Work 

24.0 
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The  majority  of  correctional  workers  considered  training  programs  at 
the  agency  or  institution  as  the  most  useful.    However,  all  training 
seminars  at  colleges,  other  institutions  and  agencies,  training  by 
professional  organizations  and  societies,  college  credit  courses,  were 
listed  as  very  useful  by  approximately  60%  of  the  group.     The  only 
method  of  training  that  was  not  preferred  by  the  majority  was  corres- 
pondence courses.    This  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  there  are  few 
available  in  correctional  work. 


Nature  of  Past  Training 


Of  those  who  participated  in  training  programs  in  the  past,  17%  of  the 
juvenile  correctional  personnel  participated  in  security  operations 
while  83%  participated  in  programs  which  related  to  communications, 
supervision,  human  behavior,  treatment  and  decision  making.  Conversely, 
in  the  adult  field,  82%  of  the  training  was  in  security  while  only  18% 
of  the  respondents  were  involved  in  behavioral,  communications,  and 
related  studies. 


State  and  National  Conference  Attendance 


A  record  of  attendance  at  state  and  national  conferences  again  indicates 
that  juvenile  probation  and  parole  personnel  as  well  as  adult  probation 
and  parole  personnel  are  receiving  significantly  more  training  than 
institutional  workers.    The  following  graph  indicates  this  most  clearly. 

Graph  III. 
BREAKDOWN  OF  ATTENDANCE 
AT  STATE  OR  NATIONAL  CONFERENCES 
IN  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS 

Correctional  Fields 


Adult  Institution 
Workers 

Adult  Field 
Workers 

Juvenile  Field 
Workers 

Juvenile  Institution 
Workers 
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The  majority  of  the  respondents  (83.5%)  had  not  attended  a  state  or 
national  conference  in  the  past  three  years.    The  only  group  that  has 
any  significant  attendance  record  is  the  juvenile  probation  and  parole 
field.    This  is  probably  related  to  the  efforts  of  the  Montana  Correc- 
tional Association  which  has  had  at  least  one  training  session  each 
year  at  one  of  the  colleges  or  universities.    The  most  active  members 
in  this  organization  are  usually  juvenile  probation  and  parole  officers. 
All  correctional  workers  in  the  State  of  Montana  need  to  attend  more 
state  and  national  conferences  where  ideas  are  exchanged  and  common 
problems  are  discussed.    Such  conferences  are  almost  non-existent  except 
for  those  sponsored  by  the  Montana  Probation,  Parole  and  Correctional 
Association. 

Attitude  Toward  Training  Programs 

Again  the  usefulness  and  corresponding  high  value  associated  with  train- 
ing programs  is  reinforced  by  the  attitudinal  survey  of  personnel. 
Although  correctional  workers  in  Montana  may  not  include  a  high  number 
of  college  graduates,  the  data  does  indicate  that  the  correctional 
workers  are  very  interested  in  future  training  in  all  areas  from  secur- 
ity training  to  treatment  methods. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  all  the  correctional  workers  who  have  never  par- 
ticipated in  an  agency-sponsored  training  program  are  interested  in 
future  in-service  training.    The  correctional  worker  must  feel  that  the 
past  training  programs  were  of  some  value  since  98.2%  of  those  who  have 
attended  felt  that  the  training  was  helpful. 

Usefulness  of  Future  Training 

Of  those  responding  concerning  their  preferences  and  probable  usefulness 
of  training  in  specific  subject  areas  in  the  future,  the  data  indicated 
that  all  areas  mentioned  would  be  useful --whether  it  is  in  psychology, 
sociology,  criminology,  social  work,  or  specific  job-related  areas  of 
concern  such  as  security,  custody,  supervision,  communications,  or 
decision  making.    Correctional  workers  in  Montana  feel  that  they  are  in 
need  of  more  education  related  to  helping  them  understand  the  client 
and,  at  the  same  time,  perform  their  jobs  more  efficiently.    The  least 
preferred  area  for  future  training  was  in  public  administration. 
Criminology  or  corrections  was  rated  as  most  preferred  followed  by 
psychology  and  education. 

Personnel  were  asked  to  evaluate  each  area  of  study  as  "very  useful", 
"somewhat  useful"  or  "not  useful".    The  following  graph  represents  the 
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correctional  workers'  preference  for  certain  specified  areas  of  study. 

Grurh  IV. 
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Topi  a  Areas 

Concerning  specific  topic  areas,  correctional  personnel  indicated  a 
very  strong  interest  in  all  the  areas  related  to  correctional  work 
regardless  of  their  own  specialty.    Over  90%  of  all  respondents  indi- 
cated that  every  one  of  the  seven  suggested  topic  areas   would  be 
either  "very  useful"  or  "somewhat  useful".    The  specific  response  to 
each  topic  area  is  shown  in  the  graph  below.    The  implications  of  this 
group's  variation  in  interest  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail. 

Graph  V. 

EXPRESSED  INTEREST  (by  %  where  N=195)  IN 
CERTAIN  TOPIC  AREAS  AS  SUBJECTS  FOR  FUTURE  TRAINING 
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Security/custody/restraint;  communication  skills;  supervision; 
human  behavior;  treatment;  decision  making;  administration  of  justice. 


There  is  an  overwhelming  number  of  correctional  employees  who  expressed 
interest  in  all  of  the  areas  mentioned  on  the  questionnaire.    This  in 
itself  is  significant;  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  this  response.    By  subdividing  the  correctional  staff  into 
four  descriptive  categories  of  employment,  there  is  visible  a  correla- 
tion of  preference  between  certain  employment  categories  and  specific 
topic  areas.    These  correlations  can  be  seen  in  the  following  graphs. 
The  percentages  recorded  below  are  based  on  the  number  of  people  in 
each  occupational  group  giving  a  specific  topic  area  the  rating  of 
"very  useful"  on  the  questionnaire. 

Graph  VI. 
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Graph  VI.  (Continued) 
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Graph  VI.  (Continued) 
DECISION  MAKING 
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It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  for  separate  training  programs  for 
each  of  the  different  fields  in  corrections:    juvenile  probation  offi- 
cers and  supervisors,  juvenile  parole  officers  and  supervisors,  juven- 
ile institution  workers  (including  caseworkers,  supervisors,  and  house- 
parents),  adult  probation  and  parole  officers  and  supervisors,  adult 
institution  workers  (including  caseworkers,  correctional  officers  and 
supervisors).    Separate  training  programs  would  probably  need  to  be 
initiated  and  continued  by  the  individual  institution  and/or  agency  or 
combinations  of  two  or  more  similar  institutions  and/or  agencies. 
Such  training  would  be  more  related  to  the  individual  problems,  needs 
or  wants  of  the  specific  field  and  would  naturally  consist  of  smaller 
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groups . 


For  example,  the  data  indicates  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  adult 
institutional  correctional  workers  are  apparently  receiving  an  adequate 
amount  of  security/custody/restraint  training,  they  still  desire  more 
training  in  this  area.    It  is  noted,  however,  that  they  also  desire 
training  in  all  other  areas. 

Quite  the  opposite  is  the  juvenile  institution  worker  who  has  had 
little  security/custody/restraint  training  in  the  past  but  is  also 
interested  in  such  training  for  future  in-service  training  programs. 
This  is  possibly  related  more  to  the  "crisis  situation"  training  ses- 
sions than  security  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word. 

All  correctional  workers,  whether  adult  or  juvenile  workers,  institution 
or  field  workers,  would  also  be  able  to  participate  as  an  entire  group 
for  training  in  the  general  study  of  such  subjects  as  human  behavior, 
sociology,  psychology,  criminology,  etc. 

Such  programs  are  difficult  to  initiate  due  to  the  fact  that  the  juven- 
ile institutions  are  small  in  comparison  to  most  states  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  allow  a  large  number  of  employees  the  necessary  time  off  to 
attend  such  training  programs.    In  both  the  juvenile  and  adult  probation 
and  parole  field,  the  workers  are  usually  alone  in  a  specific  area  of 
the  state  and,  again,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  receive  the  necessary 
time  off  to  attend  such  training  sessions.    This  is  further  complicated 
by  the  geographical  size  of  Montana  which  requires  people  to  travel 
great  distances  to  attend  even  the  centrally  located  training  point  in 
the  state. 

The  above  mentioned  problems  reinforce  the  need  for  further  training  in 
the  Montana  correctional  system.    Montana's  institutions  and  field 
offices  are  isolated  from  each  other  and  there  is  little  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  others  in  the  correctional  field. 


MEETING  THE  CORRECTIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  NEEDS  IN  MONTANA 

Possible  solutions  to  training  needs  may  be  such  programs  as  those  fur- 
nished by  traveling  teams  from  the  colleges  or  universities,  extension 
courses,  community  adult  education  courses,  correspondence  courses, 
training  of  a  few  who  would  return  to  the  agency  or  institution  to  train 
others,  more  assistance  given  to  organizations  such  as  the  Montana 
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Correctional  Association  to  expand  and  improve  their  annual  seminars, 
more  money  available  for  attendance  at  state  or  national  conferences, 
more  assistance  given  individual  institutions  to  expand  or  improve 
their  orientation  and  in-service  programs,  and  the  expanded  and  improv- 
ed use  of  tapes  and  movies  as  a  training  method. 

There  is  also  the  need  for  other  juvenile  correctional  field  workers  in 
the  state  to  help  train  the  recently  employed  juvenile  field  workers. 
One  or  more  district  courts  could  serve  as  training  centers  for  those 
entering  the  field.    It  is  further  believed  that  there  should  be  more 
training  or  experience  related  to  one  specific  correctional  field  in 
relation  to  another  field.    Not  only  would  the  field  workers  or  insti- 
tution workers  profit  from  experiences  learned  from  their  specific 
co-worker,  they  would  also  profit  from  experiences  in  another  field; 
i.e.,  the  institution  caseworker  working  as  a  probation  or  parole  offi- 
cer in  the  field  for  a  short  period  of  time  prior  to  or  even  after 
employment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  courts  and  institutions  in  the  state 
are  already  involved  in  the  training  of  possible  future  correctional 
workers  by  providing  "internships"  as  probation  officers,  parole  offi- 
cers, or  institution  workers.    These  young  people,  selected  from  the 
colleges  and  universities,  work  for  a  very  small  salary  and  college 
credit  or  through  the  WICHE  program  and  the  Work-Study  program.    It  is 
observed  that  several  of  these  young  people  have  entered  the  Montana 
correctional  field  upon  graduation.    Most  are  employed  as  juvenile 
probation,  parole  officers  or  caseworkers  in  the  institutions. 

There  is  apparently  no  such  pre-service  training  available  for  the  non- 
college  student  in  the  area  of  houseparents  or  adult  institution  correc- 
tional officers.    A  program  similar  to  the  work-study  program  is  needed 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  non-college  person  to  work  in  a 
correctional  setting  to  help  them  decide  if  they  are  capable  and/or 
interested  in  entering  the  correctional  field. 

The  data  shows  that  correctional  workers  in  the  State  of  Montana  are 
sincerely  interested  in  future  staff  training--98.9%  of  the  respondents 
considered  such  training  "important"  or  "very  important".    The  respon- 
dents indicated  that  they  are  not  as  interested  in  personal  advancement 
or  recognition  as  they  are  in  excellence  of  job  performance.    It  is 
hoped  that  the  desired  and  necessary  training  not  available  today  will 
become  a  reality  in  the  future.    Also,  this  training  and  the  associated 
increase  in  staff  competence  should  be  rewarded  financially  or  in  com- 
pensation for  time  spent  in  training. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In  summary,  the  Montana  Correctional  Manpower  Survey  indicates  that: 

1.  There  is  a  need  for  more  female  correctional 
workers —especially  in  the  juvenile  probation 
and  parole  field.    The  adult  probation  and 
parole  officer  field  does  not  have  any  female 
workers.    However,  the  majority  of  their  work 
is  with  adult  male  clients. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  more  young  correctional 
workers . 

3.  There  is  a  need  for  more  correctional  workers 
of  Indian  extraction. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  more  college  graduates  AND 
for  college  courses  more  directly  related  to 
correctional  work. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  more  orientation  training 
programs,  especially  in  the  juvenile  correctional 
area  and  adult  field  workers.    Presently  there  is 
some  training  available  but  it  is  of  very  short 
duration. 

6.  There  is  a  need  for  more  in-service  training  pro- 
grams in  the  entire  field  but  especially  in  the 
adult  correctional  area.    Here  too,  some  training 
is  available  in  all  areas  but  it  is  of  very  short 
duration. 

7.  The  majority  of  correctional  workers  highly  value 
their  past  orientation  and  in-service  training. 

8.  The  majority  of  correctional  workers  recognize  the 
need  for  further  training  in  all  areas  of  study. 

9.  The  majority  of  correctional  workers  want  more 
orientation  and  in-service  training  and  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  improving  their  job  perfor- 
mance and  helping  those  under  their  supervision. 
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10.  There  is  a  need  to  provide  some  type  of  compensation  to  em- 
ployees for  in-service  training  that  is  not  conducted  during 
normal  working  hours. 

11.  There  is  a  need  for  security/custody/restraint  training, 
perhaps  related  to  critical  incidents,  for  juvenile  correc- 
tional personnel.     The  adult  correctional  personnel  need 
more  training  in  the  dynamics  of  human  behavior.    In  the  past, 
training  for  each  group  has  lacked  emphasis  in  these  topics. 

12.  There  is  a  need  for  administrative  study  and  policies  to 
reduce  the  high  rate  of  mobility  among  correctional  workers 
in  Montana. 
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APPENDIXES 


WICHE  REGIONAL  CORRECTIONAL  HAN POWER  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


NAME  EMPLOYMENT  ADDRESS, 


PART  I    -    PRELIMINARY  QUESTIONS 

PART  III    -  EDUCATION 

A.    Your  present  position: 
(7) 

1  □    Probation  Officer 

2  □    Dept.  Supervisor.  Probation 

3  □    Parole  Officer 

4  r]    Dept.  Supervisor,  Parole 

5  □    Correctional  Officer 

6  Q    Dept.  Supervisor,  Institution 

6.   Check  appropriate  box  to  Indicate  last  year  of  foreal 
education  completed. 

(14) 

1  □    6th  grade  or  lets 

2  □    7  through  9 

3  □  10  through  12 

4  □  13  or  14 

5  □  15  or  16 

6  □  17  through  19 

7  □  More  than  19 

8.    Type  of  offender  PRIMARILY  handled  by  your  agency 
or  Institution: 
(8) 

1  □  Juvenile 

2  □  Youth 

3  □  Adult 

H.   Check  highest  academic  certificate  or  degree  earned. 

(15) 

0  0  None 

1  □  GEO 

2  □    High  School 

3  □  AA 

4  □    BA  or  BS 

5  □    MA  or  MS 
6D  NSW 
7Q  LLB 

Ph.D. 
9  Q  Other 

C.    Are  those  handled  by  your  agency  or  Institution 
(9) 

1  □  Hale 

2  □  Female 

3  □  Both 

PART  II    -    PERSONAL  DATA 
D.    Age  In  years: 

(10)  (11) 

I.    Year  In  which  highest  certificate  or  dtgre,  aaerded. 

(16)  (17) 
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E.  Sex: 
(12) 

1  □  Hale 

2  □  Female 

J.   For  those  -ho  have  attended  college,  what  »ii  your  1 
major  area  of  study  as  an  undergraduate?  (CHECK  ORE) 
(18) 

1  □  Education 

2  □  Religion 

3Q    Business/Political  Science 

4  □  Cr1m1nology/Correct1ons/Penology 

5Q  English/History 

6  □    Physical  Education 

7  □  Psych/Soclology/Anthropology 

8  □  Government/Geography/Economles 

9  □  Other 

F.    Race  or  Nationality: 
(13) 

1  □  Anglo 

2  Q    Spanish  American 

3  □  Negro 

4  Q  Indian 

5  Q  Orlenul 

6  □  Other 
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For  those  who  have  attended  graduate  school,  what  was 
your  major  area  of  study?    (CHECK  ONE) 


1  □  Education 

2  □  Social  work/Social  Welfare 

3  Q  Psychology 

4  fjj  Sociology 

5  lJ  Crlminology/Correctlons/Penology 

6  Q  Business 

7Q  English/History 

8  □  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

9  □  Other 


L.    How  effective  were  the  following  1n  preparing  you  for 
your  present  position? 

(20) 


Formal  Education: 

i  c 

Good 

2D 

Fair 

3  □ 

?oor 

Previous  employment: 

1  □ 

Good 

2D 

Fair 

3D 

Poor 

On  the  Job  work 
experience: 

1  D 

Good 

2  D 

Fair 

3D 

Poor 

Contact  with  work 
associates: 

1  D 

Good 

2D 

Fair 

3D 

Poor 

Working  with  the 
offender  himself: 

iD 

Good 

2D 

Fair 

3D 

Poor 

In-service  and  on 
the  Job  training: 

iD 

Good 

2D 

Fair 

3D 

Poor 

T  IV    -    JOB  INFORMATION 

Year  you  entered  the  field  of  corrections. 

(26)  (27) 


Year  you  were  assigned  to  present  position. 
(28)  (29) 
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Of  the  job  groupings  indicated,  v/iich  one  most 
closely  describes  your  first  full  time  position 
in  the  field  of  corrections? 
(30) 

1  D  Business/Legal 

2  D  Clerical 

3  D    Probation  Officer 

4  D    Parole  Officer 

5  D    Juvenile  Detention  Staff 

6  D    Mult  Institutional  Correctional  Officer 

7  D  Administrative/Supervisory 

8  D  Teacher 

9  D  Other 


iD 

Law  Enforcement 

2  D 

Business/ Industry 

3D 

Teaching 

*  D 

Religion 

s  □ 

Welfare 

6D 

Military 

Student 

8D 

Local /Federal /State  Go 

v  eminent 

»□ 

Other 

JOB  ORIENTATION  AND  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 


(32) 


iD 

2  D  No 
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The  duration  of  orientation  training  1$: 

(33) 


i  a 

One  week  or. less 

2  □ 

Two  weeks 

3D 

Three  weeks 

♦□ 

One  month 

5  r-1 

Only  on-the-job  tralntn 

e  a 

Other 

7  □ 

Question  not  applicable 

Other  than  orientation  training,  hsw  much  IN-SERVICE 
training  1s  available  in  your  agency  or  Institution 
for  EXPERIENCED  staff? 


1  Q  None 

2  D  Less  than  one  week  per  year 
3D  One  week  per  year 

4  D  T"°  weeks  per  year 

5  fj  More  than  two  weeks  per  year 


Other  than  orientation  training,  how  much  IN-SERVICE 
training  have  YOU  participated  1n  during  the  past  year? 

(35) 


!□ 

None 

2D 

Less  than  o 

ne  week 

3D 

One  week 

«D 

Two  weeks 

5Q 

One  month 

«□ 

More  than  o 

ne  month 

. . .during 

the  past  tw 

o  years? 

(36) 

iD 

None 

?D 

Less  than  o 

ne  week 

3D 

One  week 

«D 

Two  weeks 

s  D 

One  month 

6D 

More  than  o 

ne  month 

Rate  how  useful  you  consider  each  of  the  following 
sources  of  training. 


Seminars  or  Institutes 
at  colleges  or  univer- 
sities. 


Courses  for  credit  at 
a  college  or  university. 


1  D  Very  uttfv) 

2  □  Somewhat  useful 

3  □  Not  useful 

_  Very  usefdl 

2  Pj  Somewhat  useful 

3  ~>  Not  useful 


(Continued) 

(39)         Correspondence  courses. 


(40)  Tratnlng 

agencies  or  Institu- 
tions other  than  your 


(41)  Training 

your  own  agency  or 
Institution. 


Training  sessions 
sponsored  by  profes- 
sional organizations 
and  societies. 


D  Very  useful 

2  D  Somewhat  useful 

3  □  Not  useful 


1  D  v,ry  "itfiii 

2  D  Soaewhat  useful 

3  D  Mot  wtful 

1  D  »»•'«' 

2  D  Saatwhit  useful 

3  f-  Not  useful 


1  D  ¥,rv  "**ful 

2  D  Somewhat  useful 
3D  *>»  «*«ful 


How  many  state  or  national  corrections  conferences 

have  you  attended  In  the  past  three  years? 

(43) 

1  □  None 

2  □  One 
3D  Two 

4  D  Three 

5  D  Fto" 

6  D  F1v«  or  mor* 


If  you  have  never  participated  1n  an  agency  sponsored 
training  program,  would  you  like  to  be  Involved  In  one? 
(44) 

1  D  Y«* 

2  D  No 

3  □    Question  not  applicable  


If  you  have  participated  In  a  training  program,  how 
helpful  has  It  been  1n  preparing  you  for  the  Job  you 
now  hold? 
(45)  _ 

1  L_i    v«ry  helpful 

I  D    Somewhat  helpful 

3  □    Not  helpful 

4  D    Question  not  applicable 
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The  main  content  of  the  last  training  program  I  partici- 
pated in  consisted  of: 


1  Q  Security/custody/restraint 

2  ~  Communication 

3  D  Supervision 

4  >~  Understanding  human  behavior 

5  D  Planning  for  change 

6  i~  Treatment 

7  i~i  Decision  making 

8~  Question  not  applicable 

9  [~j  Other 


In  terms  of  the  job  you  now  have,  rate  how  useful  each  of 
the  following  subject  areas  for  training  would  be  In 
performing  your  job. 

(47)  Psychology:  1  Q   Very  useful 

2  Somewhat  useful 

3  ~2  Mot  useful 

(48)  Sociology:  ,  <j  ^ 

2  □  Somewhat  useful 

3  □  Not  useful 

(49)  Criminology  or 

Corrections:  1  D  Very  useful 


2  n 


t  useful 
Not  useful 


Social  work: 


1  [j  Very  useful 

2  □  Somewhat  useful 

3  □  Not  useful 

1  Q  Very  useful 

2  D  Somewhat  useful 

3  fj  Not  useful 

1  [j  Very  useful 

2  D  Somewhat  useful 

3  □  Not  useful 

1  □  Very  useful 

2  □  Somewhat  useful 

3  □  Not  useful 


Securi  ty /custody/ 


Communication  skill 


1  □  Very  useful 

2  '3  Somewhat  useful 

3  [Z  Not  useful 

1  P  Very  useful 

2  f~  Somewhat  useful 

3  D  Not  useful 


HA.  (Continued) 


(56) 

Supervision. 

Very  useful 

2  □ 

Somewhat  useful 

3  □ 

Not  useful 

(57) 

Human  behavior. 

1  1 — i 

Very  useful 

■>  1 — 

Somewhat  useful 

3  □ 

Not  useful 

(58) 

Treatment: 

i  r~ 

Very  useful 

2T 

Somewhat  useful 

3D 

Not  useful 

(59) 

Decision  making: 

in 

Very  useful 

2  □ 

Somewhat  useful 

3  □ 

Not  useful 

(60) 

Administration  of 

justice: 

iC 

Very  useful 

2|_J 

Somewhat  useful 

»□ 

Not  useful 

Rate  each  of  the  following  stati 

•nents 

to  express  your 

about  participating  in  future  staff  training. 

(63) 

Should  be  during 

1  □ 

regular  work  hours: 

Very  important 

2  □ 

Important 

>□ 

Not  Important 

(64) 

Should  receive 

compensatory  time 

if  not  during 

1  □ 

working  hours: 

Very  important 

2D 

Important 

3D 

Not  important 

(65) 

Interested  only  If 

most  of  my  co-workers 

participate: 

I  □ 

Very  important 

2  □ 

Important 

3D 

Not  Important 

(66) 

Interested  if  It 

helps  me  perform 

my  job  better: 

iD 

Very  Important 

■a 

Important 

3D 

Not  important 

(67) 

Interested  if  I  get 

some  recognition 

for  It. 

1  D 

Very  important 

2  D 

Important 

3D 

Not  important 

(68) 

Interested  if  it 

Increases  my  chance 

for  advancement  or 

promotion: 

i  D 

Very  Important 

2  D 

Important 

3D 

Not  Important 

ROSTER  OF  MONTANA  CORRECTIONAL 


PERSONNEL 
RESPONDING  BY  NAME 

PINE  HILLS  SCHOOL 


Bartholomew,  Cornelius  R. 

Bloxom,  Chester 

Bockness,  Dale 

Bockness,  Donald 

Boese,  Harley 

Boese,  Lydia 

Campbell ,  Jack  L. 

Compton,  Clarence 

Dahl,  John 

Dahl,  Mabel 

Farley,  Victor  L. 

Grasky,  Leo  B. 

Helton,  John 

Kron,  Otto 

Kuchynka,  Henry 

Mei dinger,  Emmanuel  A. 

Mei dinger,  Emelia 

Merr,  Wei  ton 

Myers,  Mason 

Myers,  Merle  I. 

Noble,  Richard  E. 

O'Donnell ,  Edward  F. 

Preston,  Ernest 

Schiller,  Alford 

Shuman,  Norman  L. 

Stuit,  Harry 

Stuit,  Mary 

Torres,  Basil io 

York,  Dorathea 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  SCHOOL 

Balazs,  Adella 
Crawford,  Eva 
Davis,  Allan 
Doyle,  Gloria 
Filson,  Velma 


Gentry,  Lena  M. 
Gleed,  Dolly  A. 
Hafer,  Gladys 
Harris,  Twila 
Howery,  Lucille 
Johnson,  Charlotte 
Lariviere,  Mary 
Marshlain,  Stuart  L. 
Morgan,  Penny 
Pal  tee,  James  D. 
Salonen,  Carol 
Stewart,  Ethel 
Susag,  Beverly 
Whitlock,  Irene 
Woods,  Myrna 

SWAN  RIVER  YOUTH  FOREST  CAMP 

Childers,  Vern  A. 
Dehlbom,  Richard  C. 
Howe,  Donald  A. 
Kelly,  Mark  J. 
Love,  James  E. 
Mattinson,  Carl  L. 
Miller,  Harold  K. 
Miller,  Letitia 

MONTANA  STATE  PRISON 

Abbott,  Jr. ,  William  R. 
Anderson,  Ejner 
Anderson,  Walter 
Atkinson,  Wallace  L. 
Baldwin,  Victor  R. 
Bates,  William  P. 
Bayne,  James  R. 
Beard,  Otis  A. 
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Beierle,  August  L. 
Bencke,  Elroy  R. 
Best,  Donald  G. 
Bishop,  Forrest 
Blakely,  Charley  H. 
Bleile,  Adam  P. 
Blodgett,  James  G. 
Bosick,  Sam 
Bruner,  Richard  T. 
Callen,  James  H. 
Cantrell ,  Jack  R. 
Chessmore,  Kenneth  L. 
Coates,  William  T. 
Cofer,  Doreen  L. 
Cofer,  Merlin 
Collen,  James  H. 
Cosens,  Frank  J. 
Cozad,  Cecil  V. 
Cozad,  Monty  V. 
Curn,  Wesley 
Curran,  James  E. 
Dachs,  Alphonse  J. 
Davidson,  Noel  T. 
Dawson,  Charles  C. 
Dawson,  Fred 
Dedman,  Donald  W. 
Dempsey,  Thomas  W. 
Deyott,  Donald  E. 
Dodge,  Evelyn  V. 
Ebel ,  Morris  H. 
Enquist,  David  L. 
Erath,  Christina 
Fadness,  Milton  L. 
Field,  George  D. 
Fitzpatrick,  Eugene 
Gebhardt,  Lawrence  L. 
Gerke,  Kenneth  E. 
Gil  lam,  Kenneth  F. 
Gutebier,  Boyd  M. 
Haacke,  Frank 
Habeck,  Horace  0. 
Hahm,  Robert 


Hanson,  Leroy  R. 
Hermsmeyer,  Richard  G. 
Hewitt,  Ronald  R. 
Howard,  Fred  A. 
Hoy,  Edna  F. 
Huston,  Kenneth  G. 
Jursnick,  Anton  H. 
Kennedy,  Ivan 
Kimball ,  Lee  A. 
Koenig,  Warren  H. 
Laughery,  Jack  G. 
Lemmon,  Denzel  L. 
Lenahan,  John  F. 
Manley,  Patrick  J. 
Marron,  Frank  T. 
Mason,  Eugene  A. 
McCl eery,  Willard  C. 
McGillis,  John  A. 
McKee,  Frances  L. 
McNally,  Robert  J. 
Meagher,  Jack  J. 
Meagher,  Leo  R. 
Miller,  Donald  L. 
Mitchell ,  Kenneth  F. 
Morley,  Kenneth  C. 
Morris,  Michael  T. 
Morris,  Rowland  M. 
Nelson,  Ferol  L. 
Nimmo,  William 
01  in,  Ted 

Patterson,  Donald  E. 
Peters  ,  Robert  J . 
Powell ,  Robert  J . 
Prewett,  Thomas  C. 
Reilly,  Walter  J. 
Roberts,  Elden  M. 
Rossum,  Max  D. 
Scharf,  George  A. 
Schiele,  Henry  J. 
Schillo,  Bernard 
Scott,  Morris  H. 
Sewell ,  Charles  H. 
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Simenson,  Charles  D. 
Simmons,  Everett  D. 
Smart,  Rodney  L. 
Smathers,  R.  T. 
Smith,  Curtis  H. 
Smith,  Opie  R. 
Snyder,  Everett  D. 
Stone,  Robert  S. 
Svarny,  John 
Styron,  Kerme  B. 
Syrros,  William  A. 
Tangen,  Orlando  L. 
Thomas ,  Homer  C. 
Thomas,  John  R. 
Thompson,  William  G. 
Torma,  W.  A. 
Virant,  William  A. 
Wanner,  Lee  J. 
Warner,  Joseph  P. 
Whitney,  Vance 
Wilson,  Robert  H. 
Wilson,  Webley  D. 
Wirth,  David  M. 
Wulf,  Arthur  H. 

JUVENILE  PROBATION  &  PAROLE 


Kerpa,  H.  C. 
Lumpkin,  William  E. 
Mares,  Edward  F. 
McMullen,  Robert  W. 
Nielsen,  Lee  S. 
Palagi ,  Howard 
Shank,  David  A. 
Thomas,  John  G. 
Vaughn,  John  C. 
Weston,  Arlo  B. 
Wilson,  Marguerite 
Young,  M.  Thomas 

ADULT  PROBATION  &  PAROLE 

Anderson,  Donald  A. 
Baumgart,  John  Harvey 
Bradley,  H.  Glen 
Fisher,  Ralph  K. 
Harrison,  Loren 
Katsel ,  Gary  E . 
Korber,  H.  E. 
Marra,  Anthony  J. 
Walter,  Wilbur  F. 
White,  Fred  Jr. 
Woodcock,  W.  E. 


Anderson,  B.  Brooks 
Avery,  D.  W.,  Jr. 
Benedetti ,  Angel o 
Clark,  Michael  R. 
Cooper,  Barton  L. 
Curtiss,  Vance  C. 
Dooley,  Charles  F. 
Erbaugh,  Cal 
Fleming,  Mike 
Fred,  Harry  F. 
Graham,  James  P. 
Jacky,  Robert 
Johnson,  Jeremiah  F. 
Johnson,  Lloyd  H. 
Kemp,  John  B. 
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The  Western  Interstate  Commission 
for  Higher  Education  is  a  public 
ageney  through  which  the  IS  west- 
ern states  work  together  to  solve 
problems  of  the  West.    One  way 
this  is  done  is  by  "building 
bridges" ..  .bridges  of  understand- 
ing between  groups  of  people  who 
share  responsibility  for  solving 
problems  but  who  seldom  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  a  search 
for  solutions . 


The  WICHE  Corrections  Program  has 
been  actively  involved  in  carrying 
out  the  WICHE  mission  since  the  late 
1950  rs  when  the  Council  of  State 
Governments ,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  western  governors,  requested 
that  WICHE  provide  a  special  study 
on  problem  delinquents.    Since  that 
time,  the  Corrections  Program  has 
been  heavily  engaged  in  a  wide  range 
of  activities,  primarily  training 
and  research,  throughout  the  western 
states . 


Alaska 
Arizona 

California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 


Wyoming 
Washington 
Utah 
Oregon 
New  Mexico 
Idaho  Nevada 
Montana 


